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REVIEWS 

Biblical Libraries. By Ernest Cushing Richardson. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press (1914). 
Pp.252. $1.25. 

This volume on Biblical Libraries and an earlier 
volume by the same author, entitled The Beginnings of 
Libraries (191 4), give together a connected account of 
the history of libraries from the earliest times down to a 
time well within the Christian era. The earlier volume 
covers the legendary, prehistoric, and primitive period 
to about 3400 B.C., while the present volume, carrying 
the narrative on from this point, deals with the period 
of authenticated history. The author had already 
published various essays dealing with the subject of 
these books, but no attempt was made in them to give a 
complete outline of the subject. The series introduced 
by The Beginnings of Libraries and Biblical Libraries 
presents the result of a reshaping of the material of the 
essays and aims to give a general survey of the whole 
period treated, without going into full detail. Biblical 
libraries are treated chronologically under twelve heads : 
The Babylonian Period, The Patriarchal Period, The 
Egyptian Period, The Exodus, Palestine and the Con- 
quest, Period of the Judges, Saul to the Captivity, The 
Persian Period, New Testament Times in Palestine, 
Roman Libraries in Apostolical Times, Post-Apostolical 
Roman Library Buildings, The Bible itself a Library. 
There are also an introductory chapter dealing with the 
question, What is a Library? and a final chapter con- 
taining a Bibliography. 

The word library is defined by the author, for the 
purposes of this book, as "any collection of books kept 
for use". There has been a tendency among Assyriol- 
ogists to define the term in such a way as to exclude 
from its scope every collection of books before Ashur- 
banapal's; thus was denied the existence of libraries 
before that of Ashurbanapal. Long before the great 
Nineveh library, however, there were numberless collec- 
tions, large and small, of books or documents, which 
were kept for use, as distinguished from collections 
which were kept for other purposes, as, for instance, for 
sale. These were sometimes attached to temples or 
temple-schools and contained records of various sorts, 
letters, contracts, deeds, wills, etc., and religious texts 
or exercises, and they were sometimes kept in private 
storerooms and contained, perhaps, records of a busi- 
ness firm or family documents. Surely the author is 
right in holding that the term library should not be 
withheld from such collections as these. 

In Pre-Abrahamic times, up to about 2000 B. C, the 
history of Biblical libraries is the history of Babylonian 
and Sumerian libraries. Most of the cities mentioned 
in the Bible in this period had collections of books. 
About 200,000 works, which were in the form of tablets, 
have been unearthed, but many more probably remain 
to be discovered. Three of the most interesting libra- 
ries of this period are those of Lagash (where about 
30,000 tablets have been found), Rippara (50,000 
tablets), and Nippur (60,000 tablets). 



The evidence for libraries in Palestine in early times 
is meager, but it seems probable that Palestine had a 
continuous culture from before the time of Abraham to 
the Conquest, and that there were also collections of 
records there at an early period. 

In Egypt public records, religious texts, medical 
texts, annals and the like had probably existed for 2000 
years before Abraham's visit (1950-1900 B. C). The 
pyramid texts and the Palermo stone (c. 2700 B. C), 
the earliest recorded Egyptian records, furnish indica- 
tions of previously existing records. In the records of 
Thutmose's Syrian Wars there are illustrated the 
elements of the usual method of annalistic record- 
keeping of the time. 

The records of the campaign were taken day by day 
on a roll and, with other rolls giving account of commis- 
sary and tribute matters, were deposited in the palace 
library. From both sources a regular register was 
written up on a leather roll and put in the temple library 
and an epitome of this was in turn published by carving 
on the walls of the temple. 

At the time of the Exodus there were in Egypt num- 
berless libraries, public and private, and literature of 
many kinds was abundant. The later connection of 
Egyptian library history and Biblical history is briefly 
touched upon. 

Following the Exodus, library conditions in Palestine 
at the Conquest, during the period of the Judges, and 
down to the Captivity are traced. The great library 
of Ashurbanapal at Nineveh dates from the eighth 
century or the seventh century B. C. In the Persian 
period the libraries at Ecbatana and Susa receive special 
attention. Of special interest to classical students are 
the chapters beginning with The Greek Period. Greek 
libraries first come in touch with Biblical history at the 
time of the Septuagint. The library at Pergamon is 
important because it served to fix the type of the 
libraries of that and a later time. Roman public 
libraries began under Augustus. The libraries at 
Jerusalem represent a Roman modification of the 
Hellenic type. Various classes of libraries existed in 
Palestine in New Testament times: temple libraries, 
public Greek libraries, synagogue libraries, libraries 
of the Essenes, etc. Private libraries were also com- 
mon. In apostolical and post-apostolical times libra- 
ries were numerous in all settled parts of the Empire. 
Many of these receive more than passing notice, while 
four — all of the post-apostolical times — are described 
in some detail : the Ulpian library at Rome, the Celsus 
library at Ephesus, Hadrian's library at Athens, the . 
library at Timgad in North Africa. 

Much of the evidence for the existence of early book- 
collections is necessarily indirect. Direct and indirect 
evidence are here arrayed in a way to give us a very 
readable and interesting account of the subject. We 
gain from it, as was designed, a general and outline 
view of the field. For a more detailed study we should 
go to the literature cited in the Bibliography or to other 
technical works not there cited. In the course of the 
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narrative various interesting points come up for dis- 
cussion ; e.g. the meaning and use of various words and 
expressions, such as library, archive, word, book (davar, 
logos), words of days, Bible, etc., the historicity of the 
Ark, and methods of early annalistic record-making. 
The work is furnished with numerous illustrations, 
giving the ground-plans of buildings, etc., and with a full 
index. 
Cambridge. Mass. JOHN W. H. WALDEN. 



An Index of the Adverbs of Terence. By E. A. Junks. 
London: Oxford University Press (1915). Pp. 

31- 

The brief Preface to this pamphlet informs us that it 
follows a similar Index of the Adverbs of Plautus by 
the author and a collaborator. Why would any man 
care to prepare two such fragmentary works instead of 
taking a little more time and producing a complete 
index to Terence? Nevertheless even this opusculum 
may be of service to some. 

It is admittedly not easy to say precisely what words 
are adverbs and what are not, and it is a safe guess that 
no other man would agree with our author on that 
point. He omits non and ne, but includes minus in its 
negative use; omits nihil, but includes paulum and 
paululum; omits quom, but includes turn, nunc, iam, 
and ubi (temporal); omits both non and dum, but 
includes nondum; omits quo (except in its local sense) , 
but includes qui (even when a mere variant for ut). 
We meet such case-forms as gratiis, necessario, domi, 
domum, but other case-forms with an equal right to be 
called adverbs, e. g. tanto, 'by so much', Athenas, 'to 
Athens', are not listed. 

Aside from these omissions, which are clearly inten- 
tional, only one mistake has been observed. The two 
instances of ut = quo modo in Andria 805 are not 
recorded. 
Columbia University. E. H. StURTEVANT. 



The Stoic Philosophy: Conway Memorial Lecture, by 
Gilbert Murray. New York and London: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons (1915). Pp. 74. 75 cents. 

This is the sixth memorial lecture in memory of 
Moncure D. Conway. The lectures are delivered 
periodically by distinguished men "to further the cause 
of social, political and religious freedom with which Dr. 
Conway's name must ever be associated". 

Any treatment of such a subject in a single lecture 
must necessarily be cursory and from a limited point of 
view. Professor Murray approaches his task, he says, 
as a psychologist rather than as a philosopher or a his- 
torian. He thinks that the Stoic system possesses a 
permanent interest for the human race and is a perman- 
ent power of inspiration. He sketches briefly Zeno's 
problem — a discredited traditional religion and the 
necessity of replacing it with some religion or philosophy 
to serve as a guide in the threatening chaos. Zeno, by 
his uncompromising materialism and insistence on the 



truth of sense-impressions, postulated a very real and 
very knowable world. In it nothing but goodness is 
good. Nothing but goodness, that is, is worth living 
for. External things do not really count. 

Goodness consists in performing one's function well. 
Phusis, the law or process of growth exemplified in all 
things, is shaping each thing towards such fulfillment 
of its function. Goodness is, then, "acting according 
to Nature", not in the sense of "living like the natural 
man", but rather in cooperating with Phusis in her 
eternal efforts towards perfection. She is the spirit 
which makes the world grow and progress — the law of 
nature, the soul, in fact, of the world. This purpose of 
the great world-process is, in a sense, alive, and is the 
nearest approach to a definite personal God that the 
austere logic of Stoicism allowed. The Stoic God is an 
extremely fine "intellectual fire" permeating all crea- 
tion. God is in everything and all things are working 
together for good, according to Phusis, i. e. in harmony 
with the will of God. To this harmony, bad men are 
an exception, for God has left man, alone of all things, 
free to work with or against the world-process. 

There are two types of Stoic and both are orthodox — 
he who defies the world and scorns earthly things, and 
he who works with the world-process, helping God to 
effect the welfare of man. True it is, that, if nothing 
but goodness is good, man's welfare is worthless and so 
not worth effecting, but man must perform his function 
all the same. The outcome is of no importance. The 
main thing is that a free and conscious will has been 
active. Contempt for pleasure in this life is not, as in 
some religions, preparation for higher pleasure in a life 
to come. All man can expect is loss of individual exist- 
ence in the fiery substance of the divine soul, though 
many Stoics thought that such absorption could not be 
final. 

God stands to man in the relation of an eternal friend. 
Much is made of Bevan's phrase, "a friend behind 
phenomena". The assumption is one which all relig- 
ions make, and which philosophy cannot avoid, try as 
it may. Stoicism, starting out to exclude all appeal to 
tradition and mere mythology, does not in fact make 
the tremendous assumption of a beneficent Purpose, 
akin to ourselves, and accepts, as an argument for this, 
the consensus of all mankind — -a consensus due not so 
much to an intellectual judgment as to a craving of the 
whole nature. Professor Murray sees here another 
proof of the enormous dominion exercised over man by 
his sub-conscious, non-intellectual forces. Is not this 
universal assumption of the friend behind phenomena, 
he asks in closing, founded, as it is, neither on reason, nor 
on observation, in its origin, the groping of a lonely- 
souled gregarious animal to find its herd or its herd- 
leader in the great spaces between the stars? 

The book is delightful reading. It has the literary 
charm that characterizes everything Professor Murray 
writes and it gives an excellent glimpse into the heart 
and essence of the Stoic Philosophy. 
Wesleyan University. Joseph WILLIAM HEWITT. 



